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laborers are indolent, 1 though the wages be large and the master of the house 2 
is pressing. 

16. He used to say : It is not incumbent upon thee to finish the work, 3 and 
yet thou art not at liberty to be idle about it. 4 If thou hast studied the law 
much, great reward will be given thee ; for faithful is thy employer, who will 
award to thee the hire of thy labor ; 5 but know that the reward of the right- 
eous is in the future. 



•3-GOTOIBUTED •!• ipPES.* 



Remarks on the Ethiopic. — That a magazine which is devoted to the interests 
of Hebrew study, which looks at the language of the Old Testament rather from 
a philological standpoint than as the medium of pre-Christian revelation, should 
not pass by unnoticed the claims of the cognate tongues, will probably be accepted 
without debate. Indeed it is one of the objects of Hebkaica to encourage such 
discussionsi Accordingly the language and literature of Ethiopia, " the Switzer- 
land of Africa," have a right to a hearing in its columns from time to time. And 
this they richly merit. Both the character of the Ethiopic language, in that it 
has worked out the common Semitic genius in its own peculiar way, and thus 
contributes its portion to the solution of the problems of this group of lan- 
guages, as also the large literature which is treasured up in this language, are 
well worthy of study. Ethiopic is not a mere twig from some larger limb, not a 
mere dialect of which only fragmentary remains or a few enigmatical inscriptions 
have been preserved ; but possessing an extensive literature, it has a complete 
grammar and a full lexicon, and thus offers ample material for wide research. 

It is not a matter of difficulty to assign to this language its position in the 
Semitic group. Geographical reasons point to a closer affinity between the Ethi- 
opic and the Arabic, an affinity which would appear all the closer from the histor- 
ical reason that both languages about the same time became the vehicles of an 
extensive literature, and that they thus would have reached about the same stage 
of development. Of course this latter feature, in consideration of the well known 
conservatism of the Semitic languages, as this is apparent, e. g., in the virtually uni- 
form character of Biblical Hebrew and in the primitive character of the Arabic, 
would seem of little moment, yet for the purpose of comparing the two languages 
it has its importance. An examination of the language shows that what his- 
tory and geography suggest is correct. The Ethiopic language belongs to the 
Southern Semitic group, of which the Arabic is the representative and most im- 
portant member. This connection is evident e. g. in the partition of J3 and \f into 
two letters of different intensity (like the Arabic — - and ^ for (*J, and ^o and (j© 
for )£ although it no longer splits the J~|i *7» D and tf into two each, as is the 



i [Comp. Matt. ix., 37, 38-1 

2 God [oko(?£ff7r<5^-lK■, Matt. xx. 1]. 

3 [Comp. Bom. xii., 4, 5.] 
* [Comp. Matt, xx., 6.] 

s [Comp. ibid, xx., 8, 9.1 
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case in Arabic, but in the room thereof has developed an emphatic p sound and a 
number of u-containing gutturals and palatals); further, in the frequency of the 
short vowels at the end of words, in the wealth of verbal forms, making use of 
every possibility offered in this connection, and thus producing twelve regular and 
full conjugations of the triliteral verb ; in the large number of verb roots of four 
and more letters; in the inner, or broken and collective plural and formatonis ; in 
the regular accusative ; in the separating of the subjunctive and voluntative from 
the imperfect ; in the possibility of suffixing two personal pronouns to a single 
verb, and in a number of other less important grammatical peculiarities. In the 
lexicon the relation is equally close and apparent. The copia verborum indeed con- 
tains quite a number of what are probably African vocables, or at least can as yet 
not be explained from a Semitic basis, but yet the great mass of words and mean- 
ings are the same as in Arabic ; and in many cases where the latter has developed 
roots and significations of its own, not found in the North Semitic branch, the 
Ethiopic has the same peculiarities as its southern neighbor. One very marked 
feature of the Ethiopic language is its syntax. The Arabic has surpassed exceed- 
ingly the stiff and stereotyped character of Hebrew and Syriac syntax, but the 
pliability of the Arabic is nothing compared with the elegance and variety of the 
grammatical structure of the Ethiopic. The latter language, probably because 
its literature was nourished under Greek example and Greek incitement, has a 
fineness of syntax unequalled by any other of its sister Semitic languages, and yet 
it cannot be said that any of its syntactical features are unnatural or un-Semitic. 
"While the Greek may have furnished the models and idea, the syntax of the Ethi- 
opic grammar exhibits only the development of what is contained in germ in the 
structure of the other languages, partly in the Arabic and partly in the North 
Semitic. 

And yet the Ethiopic is by no means merely a dialect of the Arabic. Already 
the fact that many of the words for the most common objects in existence and for 
the most frequently occurring acts are in Ethiopic not the same as those used in 
Arabic, shows that at a comparatively early period the Ethiopic language entered 
upon a development of its own. Its vowels are not so abundant, a and e being 
its only short vowels ; its nominal and adjective formations are not as varied and 
numerous; its prepositions and conjunctions are nearly all peculiar; it has no 
diminutive or elative forms, and no genitive ; its alphabet is syllabic and reads 
from left to right, although this is a later development, the older inscriptions still 
showing the povoTpofadov style, and thus pointing to an original method from right 
to left. And while a number of facts seem to show that the language of Ethi- 
opia occupied an independent position, over against the Arabic, which was the 
classical tongue at least of Northern and Middle Arabia, whatever its nearer 
relation may have been to the comparatively unknown but nearer languages of 
Southern Arabia ; a number of other facts, both in grammar and lexicon, point 
to a closer connection with the North Semitic languages, or, rather, indicate 
that the Ethiopic retained and developed some features of the one original and 
undivided Semitic tongue which the northern branch also developed, but which 
the Arabic did not develop, or at any rate dropped. Still another class of pecu- 
liarities show that in the Ethiopic the process of decay had already commenced 
when it became a literary language. All these features combined will aid in 
giving the language its proper position as a branch, but one marked by indi- 
viduality in character and development, of the Semitic family. 
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The Ethiopians call their tongue " lez&na Geez," the language of the free. 
Originally it was the language spoken in Tigre, a district in the northern part of 
Ethiopia; but when a powerful government was established at Uxum, the capital 
of Tigre, and spread over the rest of the country, the language of the district be- 
came the language of the country. This is a phenomenon often observed in his- 
tory. The Arabic of the Koran and of literature was originally the dialect of the 
tribe Kinana, to which the Kuraisch family, of which Mohammed was a member, 
belonged. "With the conquests of the new religion it spread also. In the Ger- 
many of the reformation period a similar transformation took place through 
Luther's Bible and other writings. Although the alphabet and beginnings of 
Ethiopic literature cannot be ascribed to Christian influences, as is proved from 
the fact that these old inscriptions date back to pre-Christian days and convey 
sentiments decidedly heathenish, yet the literature of the language as such is 
entirely of a Christian and ecclesiastical sort. And to the present day, although 
the Amharic and other dialects have supplanted it in the mouths of the people, 
and even the priests and educated people understand but little of it, it continues 
to be used in the services of the Church as the lingua sacra. 

At the head of Ethiopic literature stands the version or versions of the Bible ; 
and with these words the two chief characteristics of this literature have been 
expressed — it is /car' kgoxfo> churchly, and a literature of translations partly from the 
Greek and partly from the Arabic. The position here assigned to the Ethiopic 
translation of the Bible is based not only or chiefly on chronological grounds, but 
rather on the fact that this translation gave character and form to all the litera- 
ture that followed. Dillmann, the greatest of Ethiopic scholars, in the Prolego- 
mena to his Lexicon, says, " Inter ea (i. e. Ethiopic literature) primum locum 
obtinent Biblia ^Ethiopica, qua omnium literarum Abyssiniarum fundamentum 
sunt et norma, et quam reliqui scriptores suum dicendi scribendique genus con- 
formaverunt." These words in nowise overestimate the importance or influence 
of this version for the literary life of Ethiopia. This translation made from the 
Septuagint soon after the Christianization of Ethiopia, is a fair and reliable one, 
and should be heard in settling one of the vexed questions of old Testament Sci- 
ence, viz., the text of the LXX. As yet the whole Old Testament has not been 
published. In 1701 Job Ludolph published the Psalms, and in 1853 Dillmann 
issued a critical edition of the Octateuchus (i. e. the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges 
and Ruth) and of 1 and 2 Kings, and lately also of the prophet Joel. The New 
Testament was published in Rome as early as 1548 by the Abyssinian Tesfa-Zion, 
which version was received into the great London Polyglot Bible, and in 1830 Th. 
P. Piatt issued an edition for the British Bible Society ; but neither of these can 
be called critical. About the same time with the Bible, or soon after, a number 
of other books were translated, which, owing to the vague ideas of Biblical canon 
among the Ethiopians are sometimes found among the canonically received books. 
Fortunately a large number of these translations are of works of which the 
originals have been lost, and in this case the translations have a greater than the 
mere literary value of aiding in determining or understanding the original texts. 
A number of Pseudepographi of the Old Testament have thus been preserved to 
the church. Without doubt the chief of these is the enigmatical Book of Enoch, 
of which a new translation, with extensive introduction and notes, by the writer 
appeared at Andover in 1882. Dillmann has published the Ethiopic text and a 
German translation. Allied in spirit to Enoch is the haggadistic production 
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called the Kufale, or the Book of Jubilees, or also the Smaller Genesis, ch torn? 
ytveoic, in which the contents of Genesis are reproduced under the scheme of 
Jubilee periods, and filled out with all kinds of rabbinical stories.' Dillmann pub- 
lished the Ethiopic texts in 1859 and a German translation in the Ooettinger 
Gelehrter Aneeiger, but no English translation has as yet been made. Other works 
of this kind, well known through the patristic citations, are the Ascensio Isaiae 
and the Apocalypse of Ezra. The Ethiopic text of the former was published by 
Dillmann in 1876, and of the latter by Piatt in 1820. A most peculiar work is the 
Physiologus, the representative of a strange class of Christian literature in the 
early middle ages, in which the objects of nature are used to teach and illustrate 
Christian doctrine and morality, and of this Hommel edited the Ethiopic text and 
made a German translation in 1877. The latest work of this kind issued is the 
contest of Adam, edited in Ethiopic by Trumpp, and translated into English by 
Malan. The literature is also rich in liturgical work, of which, however, but lit- 
tle has been translated. Trumpp in 1878 published the Ethiopic Baptismal Book 
of which the present writer soon after made a translation in the Luthern Quarter- 
ly, Gettysburg, Pa.; and Bodwell, in 1864 and 1867, published in London, 
chiefly from MSS., a large collection of Ethiopic Prayers and Liturgies. Some few 
works are extant on other subjects, such as exegesis, mostly translations from 
Chrysostom ; a collection of Monastic commands called the Bules of Pachominy ; 
confessions of faith, both of the Church as a whole and of prominent individuals; 
and one or two works on philosophy, law and medicine. The ascetic literature, 
as can be expected, is very large, the lives of the saints being described in extenso. 
The Ethiopic almanac has a saint for every day, and a biography of every saint. 
Wustenfeld recently published a German translation of this saints' biographical 
calendar, called the Synaxarium. Poetry also is to be found, but it has stood in 
the service of the Church, consisting chiefly of antiphones, prayers and laudations 
of Mary and the saints. A kind of a Specilegium ^Ethiopice in English transla- 
tion was given by the writer in the Bibliotheca Sacra of January 1882. Of course 
we have not given here anything like a complete list of Ethiopic works, not even 
of all that have been published, but have endeavored to furnish only enough 
material for readers to form a judgment as to the character and scope of this lit- 
erature. 

The facilities for studying Ethiopic are very good for any one who understands 
German, but very poor for a person who does not. And this is nearly all the 
work of a single man, Professor A. Dillmann, of Berlin, a pupil of Ewald. It is 
true that before his day we had the grammar and lexicon of that enthusiastic 
scholar Job Ludolf , the author of the very valuable Historic JEthiopica and the 
accompanying Commentarius in Hist. Mthiop.; but Dillmann's work threw all this 
into the shade. His Orammatik, Lexicon JEthiopic Latinum and Chrestomathia 
JEthiopica offer not only the beginner, but also the advanced student vast material 
for work. They are all the fruit of ripe scholarship, written upon the solid basis 
of comparative Semitic philology, and will repay study. Other aids also are at 
hand. Schrader, the well known Assyrian scholar, has written a well digested and 
careful treatise on the relation of the Ethiopic to the other Semitic tongues, en- 
titled "De Linguae JEthiopicae Cum Conatis Unguis Comparatae Indole Universae;" 
Stade, now Professor in Giessen and the author of a new and excellent Hebrew 
Grammar, wrote a dissertation on the pluraliteral stems in Ethiopic ; Hommel 
has made some contributions to the Ethiopic lexicon in his Physiologus and his 
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Namen der Langethieres beiden Suedsemit. Volkern; Trumpp has also done some- 
thing in this direction in his various contributions to Ethiopic ; Konig, the author 
of the new Hebrew grammar based on Qimhi, has published two series of stud- 
ies on the alphabet, pronunciation and forms of the Ethiopic language, and others 
have done similar work. From this last, which of course is by no means exhaust- 
ive, it is apparent that there is plenty of material at the disposal of scholars for 
both the critical and the literary study of the Ethiopic language. It is only to be 
regretted that so few find inclination and time to devote more attention to this 
interesting subject. G. H. S. 



Kautzsch's Aramaic Grammar. — This work deserves special commendation 
from the fact that the author has restricted himself to the Aramaic as presented 
in the Old Testament, and that he did neither intend, nor pretend, as some others 
before him have done, to write a grammar of the Aramaic in general. The 
Aramaic dialects, as we have them preserved in Daniel and Ezra, in the various 
Targums, in the two Talmuds, in the Midrasbic and in some other branches of 
the ancient Jewish literature, differ very considerably, grammatically as well 
as lexically. In time and in place the remains of the Aramaic literature lie 
almost as widely asunder as the writings of Chaucer and of Macaulay, as the 
Scotch dialect and that of "Wales. Could we now reasonably expect that one 
grammar of the English language should give us at the same time the rules 
governing modern English and old English, the English of Northumberland 
and the English of Sussex County ? Any attempt to do so, would result in our 
confounding one dialect with another, and would be misleading. 

So we find in some of the Aramaic dialects the verb KDI7 (to see), while in 
•others only Jtflf is used. In some, water is designated by the noun ♦'jQ, in others 

t -: 

by T*0) or a"f2- I n some the plural of masculine nouns ends in * , in others the 

ending is f* , com. H3^ and ?'1«M^ ( men )- I n some the 1 p. Sing. Perf. of the 

verb ends in /Y_ , in others in *__, comp. fiHON and **1DN (I have said), JTfll 
and WrT {I have seen). And thus there are hundreds of differences to be found. 

Pacts enough are recorded proving that even in Judea the dialect of the 
neighboring Galilee was understood with difficulty in the Talmudic age, and vice 
versa. In Talmud Babyl. Erubhin 53t>, for instance, we find several anecdotes 
showing this. For example : A Galilean had come to Judea, and there he asked, 
Who has an "1QX ? Who has an IQK ? And they answered him, Thou foolish 
Galilean, what dost thou desire with thy "1QN ? Dost thou mean a "liOtl (donkey) 
to ride upon, or *10n (wiiie) to drink, or "10^ (wool) to clothe thyself with, or 
""IQ'K (a lamb) to kill it ? In Genesis Kabba, chap, xxiv., Rabbi Eliezer is quoted 
as having made the remark that in Galilee they say K*V# instead of J^Vf? (ser- 
pent). If such grammatical and lexical differences were prevailing in the speech 
of the inhabitants of Southern and of Northern Palestine, how still more marked 
must have been the difference between the Eastern Aramaic spoken in the 
Euphrates valley and the Western Aramaic spoken on the shores of the lake of 
Genesareth ? 

On page 16 of his grammar, Prof. Kautzsch gives a specimen of the Aramaic 
as still spoken in three villages on the eastern slope of the Anti-Lebanon mount- 



